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The review of Raffet's works in the follow- 
ing pages has been revised and abridged 
by the author from his chapter on Baffet 
in *^ Some Masters of Lithography." 
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AUGUSTE RAFFET 



THERE is not in the history of lithography any 
one man who holds the preeminent position 
of Rembrandt among etchers or of Diirer among 
burin engravers. Raffet is not only not the great- 
est of lithographers, he is not even, perhaps, the 
equal of one or two of his fellow-artists. But if 
not the greatest, he is undoubtedly the most rep- 
resentative lithographer. His work covers more 
ground than that of any other one man, if we con- 
sider it from the point of view of range and tech- 
nique combined. Raffet was, above all, a delinea- 
tor of military subjects, and in this department 
he stands supreme ; but his art was not confined 
to this class of subjects, and among his works which 
do not deal with armies are to be found some of 
his greatest productions. He could draw imagi- 
native or realistic subjects, landscapes and por- 
traits, still-life^ and architecture, and he could give 
us a whole series of lithographs depicting the 
manners and customs of the peoples of southern 
Russia. His art was seemingly unlimited in choice 
of motive, and he could draw in a way that entitles 
him to stand among the great draughtsmen of the 
world. His work is not characterized by boldness 
and dash, by the suggestion of a great deal with 



very little labour. His aim was to render wbat 1m 
saw with as much truth to nature as possible, an( 
he did this, especially in his later work, iwith i 
precision of hand truly astounding. But if hii 
drawing was not dashed off with a few lines 
neither was it carried to a disagreeable finish ii 
the details. His work was careful and honest 
but his desire for accuracy never led him to forget 
his subject as a whole. He knew how to select 
the essential features of his model, and he could 
place them on the stone in a most masterly man- 
ner, while remembering always their relations to 
one another. 

Raffet's lithographs may be broadly divided into 
two classes — those drawn from imagination and 
those dependent upon facts, or that seem so to 
depend. This classification is somewhat arbitrary, 
but it is nevertheless sufficiently accurate for pur- 
poses of orderly study. 

Among the imaginative works, the two that 
naturally hold the chief place are the Revue noc- 
turne and the Beveil, The first represents the 
spirit of Napoleon reviewing the ghosts of his 
army. In the pale light of the moon the phan- 
tom riders on their phantom horses whirl by, 
thousands upon thousands, reaching far into the 
distance, until they become a mere faint mist. 
None but the troops in the foreground are actu- 
ally drawn, those in the distance being only in- 
dicated, though with such power as to make us 
feel the numbers that are there. Throughout the 
piece there is great harmony, and the technical 
work is kept in perfect relation to the poetic con- 
ception. Nowhere has a full black tone been used. 
All is of a silvery gray, giving the appearance of 
weird, unearthly moonlight. A single black spot 
would have injured the supernatural effect. 



'In tKe B^eilf a oompanion piece to the Revue, a 
Irummer beats the call to arms, and on every side 
;lie dead soldiers rise from their graves. The 
Reveil, though strong in its own way, is certainly 
tnuch less powerful than the Revue, the figures 
l>eing too realistically drawn for a supernatural 
subject. 

Two lithographs that come under the same class 
eis those just mentioned are Le RSve and Nemesis, 
the first being one of the most poetic of Raffet's 
v^orks, while the second is one of his best in ar- 
bistic arrangement of black and white masses. 
The swift motion of the goddess on her white 
horse is admirably rendered. 

Of the second class of subjects, the most im- 
portant are the military pieces. In these Raffet 
shows a constantly increasing tendency toward 
realism, toward accuracy in the details of the 
scenes he depicts ; and this striving for truth made 
of him, through the masterpieces of his later 
work, the founder of the modem school of military 
painters, though he himself seldom worked with 
the brush. In his lithographs he broke loose 
from the traditions of his predecessors. He aban- 
doned the old ideas that military painting meant 
merely the glorification of some hero, and that the 
common soldier was of use only so far as he was 
necessary for purposes of composition. To him 
the interest in military scenes was precisely what 
had been neglected hitherto— the men who fought 
and suffered. Nor, like his predecessors, was he 
satisfied if only his picture represented what 
might have taken place. Not an appearance of 
reality, but a faithful representation of scenes as 
they actually occurred, was his aim. This, in- 
deed, became his guiding principle, for upon it 
everything else depended. Truth to nature nat- 



urally went side by side with truth to historic 
facts, and the raising of the common soldier to 
the chief place of interest followed almost as > 
matter of course. 

While truth was his constant aim in the render- 
ing of military scenes, Raffet's own personality 
was never absent ; and, aside from his technique 
it is his power of making us enter into his own feel- 
ings which gives him his high rank among lithog- 
raphers and, indeed, among delineators of militarj 
life ; for few, if any, of the French military paint- 
ers have depicted scenes of war with equal power. 

Raffet's first military works deal chiefly with 
the Revolution and the First Empire. In these 
he was, of course, obliged to draw entirely upon 
his imagination ; and although many of them show 
a decided tendency toward his later ideas on mil 
itary. art, they are nevertheless under the influ 
ence of the old school. They take for their thenK 
some hero, and to him everything else is subor 
dinate. Even in a piece like the DernUre charge de 
Landers rouges d Waterloo Napoleon is the mail 
idea. In the spirited representation of a cavalrj 
charge this lithograph is unsurpassed among th< 
artist's works ; and yet grand as the charge is, th« 
theme upon which the picture rests is Raffet': 
feeling for Napoleon. 

The Emperor is seen in the distance, upon a slight 
elevation of ground, watching silently this lasi 
effort to turn the battle in his favour. The mai 
who has ruled Europe now sits almost in despair, 
hoping against hope that the desperate charge o 
his faithful troops will regain the day and restoJ 
to him the power that is fast slipping from hi 
grasp, and which, in the failure of this final effort 
will be gone from him forever. Such were thi 
artist's feelings when he drew the lithograph, aD< 



bhe attempt to put them on stone is the purpose 
of the work. 

Among the lithographs on Napoleon, lU gro- 
gnaient et le suivaient toujours is one of the best — 
perhaps, considering the feeling and the execution, 
the very best. The Emperor, on his white horse, 
accompanied by two officers of his staff, is followed 
by his troops on foot, making their way through 
a driving raiu. Misery and weariness are seen in 
the faces and figures of the men as they march 
silently over the water-soaked ground, the storm 
beating against them. In spite of their hardships, 
they follow their idol ; they grumble at their suf- 
ferings, but there is something in the silent figure, 
wrapped in a heavy coat, which draws them on, 
fchey know not why. Baffet's purpose here is to 
show us this personal magnetism of Napoleon, and 
we are made to feel it as strongly as if we our- 
selves had been his followers. 

The Retraite du hataillon sacre a Waterloo has al- 
ways held a high place with Eaffet's admirers. 
This is due perhaps somewhat to its great rarity, 
for certainly it falls far short of the perfection of 
a work like the Combat cPOued-Alleg. The fierce 
attack of the English and the resolute resistance 
of the French make, no doubt, a forcible picture, 
but there is a want of unity which weakens the 
strength of the composition. In spite, however, 
of this lack of harmony, the piece must call out 
our admiration for the impression it gives of the 
din and turmoil of battle. 

The series of lithographs on the siege of Antwerp 
was the first of Raffet's works on the army of his 
own day ; but though in them his art takes a new 
direction, we do not see the indications of the 
height he was to reach in later years until he be- 
gan his Siege of Constantine. In spite of its uu- 
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merous faults, this set contains some strong woil 
and one or two of its pieces are compositions d 
much power. The Batterie couverte, for example 
is a striking composition and depicts forcibly tb( 
fiendish nature of the Arabs. Still, while then 
is much to admire in some of the lithographs oi 
this set, Raffet afterward rose so far above then 
that the series proved to be merely a step toward 
his great work on the siege of Rome. 

In. 1849 Raffet went to Rome, a few days aftei 
the taking of the city by the French. Excepting 
that the fighting had ceased, everything was in 
the condition it had been in during the siege. The 
French earthworks stood before the city, their 
cannon still in position. On all sides were rained 
buildings and other signs of destruction worked 
by besiegers and besieged. Before all these rec- 
ords of battle should be cleared away, Raffet be- 
gan to make sketches of whatever could be of use 
to him in the production of a series of lithographs- 
Batteries, fortifications, uniforms of the various 
regiments, swords, guns — all were drawn with thf 
greatest care. It is characteristic of his love for 
absolute accuracy that he took careful measure- 
ments of the fortifications, in order to make his 
work conform exactly to the facts. Besides his 
numerous sketches, he made many written notes 
from information given to him by officers of the 
French army. With all these documents as » 
groundwork, he began in 1850 his set of lithographs. 

In this series Raffet reached the full develop- 
ment of his powers. There are lithographs by 
him quite equal to any in the &i€ge of BomCy but 
these mark the height of his development, because 
in them he attained his ideal. Here was his first 
real opportunity to handle military scenes with 
truth to facts and without the necessity of de- 




Sapeurs mineurs. 






>endiiig upon his imagination . His previous work 
lad given him sure command of his technique. 
le had become a consummate draughtsman, and 
inderstood perfectly the special resources of lith- 
>graphy. Thus equipped, he was able to pro- 
luce a series of lithographs which we may prop- 
erly say were the beginning of a new school in the 
vorld of art, and which have never been surpassed 
>y any of his successors. 

Aside from the natural powers of the artist, the 
itrong draughtsmanship in the Siege of Rome is 
lue chiefly to the care bestowed upon the prelim- 
nary studies. Nearly all the figures were drawn 
Tom the nude before being placed upon the stone, 
md where this was not done he made use of the 
Iraped model. In some cases he even went so 
'ar as to make a study of the whole composition, 
rith all the figures nude. In this way he was 
kble to give to them truer action than if he had 
vorked entirely from memory. If, however, he 
lad depended wholly upon his model, he would 
lever have been the great artist he was. Studies 
"rom the model are necessary to a thorough know- 
edge of the human figure, but action can be got 
mly by the observation of figures in actual mo- 
ion ; and in the Siege of Borne, as in almost all his 
irorks, nothing is more remarkable than the ac- 
ion of the figures, whether moving by themselves 
►r in masses. Notice, for instance, those in No. 
5, Ouverture de la Pre paraiUle, every one of which, 
mall as they are, is drawn with an accuracy that 
8 nature itself. A very slight stretch of our im- 
kgination will almost set them in motion, so life- 
ike are they. Momentary action is likewise well 
Impressed in Chemin de ronde, where the men 
hrow the weight of their bodies upon their spades 
o force them into the ground. 
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Kaffet*8 power of giTing the eombined move- 
went of a body of men is jMirticalarljr well exem- 
plified in 30 arril 1849. This piece must take rank 
nnqnestionablj among the artist's greatest pro- 
dnetions, not only because of the magnificent way 
in which the rush of the troops is managed, bnt 
because of the delicate drawing of the landscape 
and the subtle rendering of the atmospheric ef- 
fect. 

The artist's skill in drawing the human figon 
in repose, or in less violent motion, is well illtt» 
trated in Sapeurs mineurs, Derouement du clergy 
cathohque, Batterie Xo. 9, and Prets a partir pom 
la viUe eterueUe. The Derouement du elerge eatko 
lique has in its noble sentiment an interest quit« 
apart from technical considerations. At the risk 
of their own lives, two Roman Catholic priesti 
conduct the wounded French prisoners througii 
an excited mob of Italians. Nothing could Ix 
more full of feeling than the priest on the rigU 
as with uplifted hand he signals to the mob ti 
stand back in the name of his Church. Like al 
the scenes in the series, this incident actually 
took place, and the two priests are portraits don( 
from life. 

Batterie Xo. 9 is one of the masterpieces of the 
set — one of the masterpieces of the artist's whol< 
work I ought to say, for when a man reaches per 
fection, as Baffet has done in* this print, he can 
go no further. If the reader will study caref ulli 
the wonderful way in which the whole composii 
tion is made to lead up to the principal figure] 
the officer who is aiming the gun ; if he will noticJ 
how, after looking at other parts of the print, hii 
eye inevitably returns to this spot, he will be com 
vinced, if he need convincing, of the perfection oi 
the composition. And yet this is only one of th« 
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aarkable qualities of the work. How well tho 
ilight seen through an atmosphere of smoke is 
ierstood! How truthfully the reflected lights 
i given ! And, above everything, what master- 
draughtsmanship is displayed throughout the 
Lole picture, not only in the figures, but in the 
ling smoke, the fortifications, and in every de- 
1 of the entire work ! Such drawing as this has 
en equalled by few men. It has been surpassed 
' none. 

Throughout the Siege of Borne Baffet's person- 
Lty is always present, — more conspicuously, of 
urse, in some cases than in others. In none of 
e pieces is the feeling of the artist more appar- 
it than in the Prise de la Villa Pamphili, a sub- 
et full of poetry in its early morning light, the 
ees standing against a delicate sky in which are 
len the first signs of dawn. An ominous still- 
)8S reigns on every side, broken only by the hur- 
ed forming of the troops and their quick advance 
> take position for the coming battle. Something 
i the same feeling is seen too in Sape volante, in 
hich the effect, if less impressive, is even more 
lysterious. 

It is unnecessary to mention every lithograph 
I the Siege of Borne, for the same qualities are 
5en in greater or less degree through the series, 
fith one or two exceptions, all are characterized 
y strong individuality, rising in some cases to 
igh poetic sentiment, by sound drawing, great 
bility in composition, and by sincere truth to 
ature and to historical facts. Before leaving 
bem, however, a passing mention should be made 
t the Prise du Ponte Molle, on account of the 
filicate rendering of the landscape, especially in 
pa water and the bridge, and for the charming 
^ay in which the little figures in the distance are 



indicated. For delicacy and grace this is one a 
the artist's best lithographs. 

Of Raflfet's works on the army of his own tim* 
the Combat ^Oued-Alleg^ considering all its quaB 
ties^ is, perhaps, the artist's masterpiece. If v 
are to judge from the rarity of successful resulfi 
the rendering of an extended battle-field is i 
thing of great difficulty. That in this instaoe 
complete success has been achieved is unqtie 
tionable. The piece is one of the very best ei 
amples of Baffet's unobtrusive composition. 8 
naturally does each figure take its place that th» 
seems to be no plan whatever in the arrangemeni 
and yet the composition is so good that the sligbi 
est change in it would destroy the balance. Tk 
dead soldiers in the foreground, and even tb 
gun, are necessary to the harmony of the whok 
Without them a disagreeable vacant space wool 
be left which could not have been filled so we! 
with running troops, because a break in the loi 
lines was needed. For the same reason the smii 
body of soldiers on the right has been detacb« 
from the main body ; while the slight waves in th 
long ranks are necessary, not only artistically, b< 
in strict conformity to truth. The action of ev€!j 
figure is worthy of careful study, though the chid 
point of interest is the marvellous manner ii 
which the rush of the whole body of troops is ei 
pressed, and the indication of the fierce battle ii 
the distance. It is a grand work, fully worthy ol 
the greatest master in the art of delineating mil» 
tary subjects. 

That Raffet's genius was not confined to milij 
tary works we have seen in Le BSve and in tW 
Nemesis ; but these are not the only non-militv^ 
pieces worthy of attention. In 1837 Bafitet traT^ 
elled through Bussia with Prince Demidoff, ad 
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Jugnda-Kazaz-Miziz 
Sculptenr des tombeaux de la Yallee de Josaphat. 



>8alt of the journey was a series of one hun- 
litbo^aphs entitled Voyage dans la Bussie 
lionale et la Crimie, In them Baffet has en- 
L into the spirit of the country and has seized 
L the life and character of its people in a most 
fhtfal manner. With a few exceptions, every 
>f these hundred lithographs is well worth our 
y, and some among them deserve to be classed 
L the best works of their author. Never did 
et show stronger draughtsmanship, or greater 
h in the easy action of his figures, than in the 
xrs sortant de la Mosqu^, The nearest Tartar, 
beggar on the right, and the old man telling 
beads, are remarkably fine, especially in the 
wing of the extremities and in the wonderful 
lagement of the draperies. The action of the 
rest Tartar as he descends the steps is so per- 
b that we can only look on in admiration. Criti- 
n is dumb before such drawing as this. 
Lmong other pieces in the series deserving of 
'ticular mention are the J^glise et tour des trois 
ntSj Tossy, with its delicate architecture, the 
ande Bue de Baghtcheh-Sarai, the Tatars en 
^e, the Viie du vietix bazar et du Mont-Mithri- 
le^ the Becrues turqties, the Caf^ and Jttguda- 
izaZ'Mmz. 

A. few words remain to he said of the artist's 
rtraits. In the best of these Baffet shoTjrs him- 
If as thoroughly at home as in his best work in 
her lines. Can anything be finer or more digni- 
d than his portrait of Marshal de Saint- Arnaud ? 
is little portrait, too, of Amable Gihaut is full of 
laraeter, as is that of Prince Demidoff, who 
ands in an attitude not altogether graceful, but 
jvertheless, without doubt, quite characteristic, 
affetmade two portraits of Prince Demidoff — 
le in tib^ Voyage en Bussie, the other published . 



by itself. Both are good in character, but ^ 
second is much the finer. The perspective of ti 
landscape is unfortunate, and gives the figure ti 
appearance of being too tall ; but one can easil 
pardon this defect in a portrait so lifelike asd i 
strong in character. 

Le haron Alfred de Marches is scarcely a portn 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, and yet 
is a likeness of the man, and is intended as sud 
The baron is lying dead upon his bed, his hani 
clasping a cross. Beside the bed stands a smi 
table, upon which a candle is burning. The sii 
pie way in which the lithograph is trea ted ma 
call forth admiration from all who respect hoii5 
straightforward work. I might say that it shoii 
be a lesson to all who wish to study simplicity! 
handling, but such work as this is within the pom 
of few men to produce. The drawing of the figffl 
the treatment of the drapery and of the 8till4i 
are perfect. 

Raflfet was bom in Paris on March 1, 1804, ai 
died at Genoa, February 17, 1860. During his U 
time he was not wholly unknown, as so many ml 
of genius have been, nor was he appreciated at! 
real worth. Charlet was ranked far above him 
a military artist, not only by the public in geneu 
but by men whose knowledge of art came fw 
the practice of it. The public knew Raffet 1 
name, and bought his lithographs and water-ei 
ours at low prices; his fellow-artists considef 
him a man of rather more than the average ell 
eT:iess, but few of them dreamed that his "Wl 
marked the beginning of a new school in I 
world of art, and that they had among them a ffl 
who, in his strong personality and in his techiA 
ability, was capable of holding a place beside < 
great masters of art. 
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Portrait of F61ix Buhot 
Drawn by himself 



FELIX BUHOT 

PAINTER-ETCHER 



ifiLIX BUHOT has a special claim to the honor 
rendered to him at this time by the Musee du 
vembourg in publicly exhibiting his works. He 
s not only an artist of lively imagination and 
isummate knowledge, but also of an enlight- 
3d and generous intellect, who, conscious of 
) instructive mission pertaining to museums, 
ieavored to spread a methodical knowledge 
his art amongst the different art-galleries of 
ance. 

The campaign which this unassuming artist, an 
emy to all clamor and noise, did not hesitate to 
dertake in the *' Journal des Arts," by means of 
irited articles full of good sense, in order to 
•tain the foundation of print-rooms in the vari- 
s museums throughout France, is no doubt still 
membered. For my part, I shall not forget the 
•nversations that I had with him on this subject, 
• dear to us both. In reviving at the Luxembourg 
.6 projects of Charles Blanc and of Jeanron, 
hich had been set aside for fifty years and had 
ien realized but for a short while by Villot, I 
lund that I was in a certain sense continuing the 
fopagation of the work to which F61ix Buhot had 
9voted himself so fervently and so disinter- 
itedly. It was therefore only just that the Lux- 
ubourg should no longer delay in honoring the 



memory of this artist, the recollection of whoi 
has remained so delightful and so melancholy 
those who knew him, and whose work exhales 
penetrating perfume of tenderness as well 
irony, of gentle mockery combined with sadne 
and with a small trace — sharp and pungent - 
reserved strangeness and honest eccentricity. 

His personal appearance was original and s| 
pathetic, the living and expressive image of 
ardent and proud spirit, both expansive and ad 
which at times seemed to give itself entirely i 
at others to retire within itself. The truest I 
most delicate portrait of this somewhat parade 
cal figure, refined and nervous, with clear eyesi 
an expression at the same time kindly and sai 
what Mephistophelian, has been traced byafrie 
— Monsieur Arsene Alexandre — in langni 
which can neither be transposed nor paraphrasi 
"He was charming," he writes, '*both to h 
at and to listen to. He represented all that 
most chivalrous and fascinating in the true Fra 
gentleman T^hen he is of pure race, loyal tx) 
origin and to the virtues of his forefathers. Th 
was in him a certain sober elegance ; the easy \n 
ing revealing at once refinement and an exquii 
culture. A certain proud reserve gave tone i 
value to the tenderness which only sought opp 
tunity to expand and overflow, and an exti0 
vivacity alternated with a dreamy melanch^ 

'^ Study his face and his demeanor ; they are 
no way like those of other men. The extefl 
form is frail and slim, with supple movementi 
unaffected distinction. The eyes are dark I 
brilliant, but their vivacity is tempered by an in 
pressible tenderness; the white beard contra 
with the features, which are young, the bli 
mustache with the white beard, the slightly satil 
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sal look with an expression of gentleness; the 
impetuous desire to give himself wholly combines 
with the invincible instinct of remaining on his 
guard/* 

The life of Buhot has been related many times. 
He was born in 1847 at Valognes, a small town in 
Normandy, in the peninsula of La Manche, and he 
often delighted to trace with pen or pencil, or with 
his etching-point, the melancholy features of this 
*' dead town," a town which had remained tradi- 
tionally religious, which, as he writes, is — in the 
times in which we live — a feature of aristocracy. 
Early left an orphan, he pursued his studies in the 
college of his native town. He passed the exam- 
inations for the baccalaureate before the fac- 
ulty of Caen in 1865, and came to Paris toward 
the end of the same year. In the earlier years of 
his youth he appeared to be equally attracted to- 
ward two different vocations — the career of an 
artist or of a professor. For a time the latter 
seemed to outweigh the former, and he studied for 
the degree of licentiate h lettres, but speedily per- 
ceiving his mistake, he turned resolutely toward 
the other career. He entered his name to follow 
the course of lectures at a small school of art in 
the Rue de P&ole de MMecine ; and, so that I 
can recall once more, with all the respect that is 
due to it, the name of Lecoq de Boisbaudran, that 
professor who was described by Burty as *Hhe 
most intelligent and most persecuted professor of 
our day," I will mention that Buhot was one of 
those who had the good fortune to receive instruc- 
tion from this admirable master, whose disciples 
can still be recognized as amongst the best men 
of our schools. These disciples of Lecoq de Bois- 
baudran were known by their similar character- 
istics of independence and strong intellectual dis- 
2 9 
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Philip Zilcken has said, Buhot was truly a mar- 
tyr to etching. 

Those who since his death have not turned over 
the contents of his portfolios, in which are accumu- 
lated the essays, the gropings, the hesitations 
all kinds, of an artist truly devoted to his art, c 
have no idea of the martyrdom that an artist's 111 
may become. One has only to remember what 
tortured existence was that of that great genii 
and ascetic, the engraver Gaillard. Buhot, wb 
describeshimself as ''amorose, ascetic monk," him 
self tells us, in certain of his writings, of some 
those artistic torments, and there are letters 
friends which are as affecting to read as a confes 
sion in extremis. "Proofs," he writes, **have de 
voured me entirely, time and brain.'' But tin 
most instructive of all is to go through his work 
and to learn from it all that is hidden therein 
unending care and anxiety. 

For the painter may suffer all the pangs of e« 
ception and creation, but his work, once terminated 
possesses at least its own proper life ; but 
etcher not only works in the dark with his desi 
reversed, and without being able to realize exaci 
the depth of his strokes or of the relative value 
the lights and shades of his plate, except by 
ing his way with the help of trial-proofs of sue* 
sive states ; not only is he liable to the risks 
dangers of mordant acids, but, like a musician, 
also has need of his orchestra and of the cos 
torship of outside elements and persons, 
etcher will have to endure the printer and his 
presses and his inks and his papers and, worse than 
all, the printer's mechanical routine ways — whick 
are not the artist's ways. 

It is nothing to produce a plate ; but at what 
point must one stop ? Which is to be the definitivi 
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state f Will there ever be a definitive one f Accord- 
ing to the way in which you treat your light and 
jhade, heighten or lower your tone, each proof 
may form a different picture. You may with the 
same image modify indefinitely the hour, the im- 
)res8ion, the sentiment, and create as many dis- 
;inct pictures, which will each one charm us by 
K)me particular quality. 

See what effect all this may produce on a rest- 
ess and excitable imagination of which it can only 
.ugment the torments. Gaillard altered his back- 
grounds, subdued or retouched his modeling, 
nd sometimes wore out his plates by numerous 
•reliminary essays. Legros, s6 determined and so 
slm, never would keep faithful to his original 
omposition, and constantly modified it at each 
iiccessive state. Buhot, as soon as he had found 
is subject and put it on the copper, lived in a 
)nstant state of anxiety, in the midst of the differ- 
it aspects of his plate. He would turn his subject 
rst to the right, then to the left ; he would print a 
roof, then a counter-proof ; he modified his f ore- 
"ound, altered his sky, upset all his lights and 
ladows, placed his effect in the background, or 
se, on the contrary, quite in the foreground. As 
consequence of all this, each proof that the artist 
nsidered to be worth keeping possessed a dis- 
ict individuality of its own. 
Nevertheless, with this artist, so sensitive, so 
licate, and so susceptible, the particular ' ' state " 
ly takes a very secondary place. Celebrated 
shers are cited the early states of whose plates 
ve such an accent of power and mastery that ama- 
irs prefer this preparatory work to the finished 
yot. But it is not so with Buhot. Certainly 
mbers of his states are admirable in their bril- 
acy and method ; still in his case you must see 
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the finished plate — the last state. The definitiTi 
taste is nearly always the finest ; it shows all th(»t 
refinements, all those shades, all those transput 
encies and depths, all that brilliancy and softoes^ 
in fact all that character of animation, liviufj 
brilliant, and yet veiled, which is the very sol 
itself of Buhot. 

But that decisive proof, what care it demandi 
What study, what patient thought, what laboi 
what sacrifices, and what impatient indignation 

Burty, whose clear-sighted intelligence Im 
divined Buhot at the time of his leaving the Qi 
Ihge Rollin, writes that already that fantasli 
"Tohub" (for that is how he signed his eii 
work) who scribbled little sketches for a "Paris 
I'Eau-forte" was from the very beginning in pi 
session of all his powers. " He already even the^ 
he adds, '* possessed the instinct of research fl 
old and rare printing-papers which give such 
charm to proofs by the quality of their texture al 
the variety of their tones. ^' 

This question of paper haunts Buhot's whole lil 
and he himself speaks of having, as early as 183 
an album of twelve unpublished plates, ei 
printed on a different kindof paper, which prodt 
a little symphony of their own with their salk 
lines, their delicate texture, and the soft variety 
their tones, to say nothing of those papers sod 
in essence of turpentine, which gave the pro( 
such a fine color and insured the durability 
the paper, but of which he was obliged to renom 
the use on account of their brittleness. 

And the printing-inks ! Bead the letter to 2 
ken on the *' ideal ink" — "that beautiful bisi 
liquid, transparent, and bronze-tinted, which i 
be found only in England." And he hurls impre 
tions against the printers, those "blind wret<he 
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10 '* massacred'* his plates so that he despairs of 
shing and endeavors to become a lithographer ! 
id yet he himself aided in the printing of his 
things, with a coadjutor of rare cleverness, the 
inter Ardail. At least when he etched the work 
bs all his own, but even there the keen desire for 
me definite ideal result pursued him, and the 
mon of experimenting and investigation, fatal 
his productive activity, tempted him and tied 
m down to work that was often thankless and 
ofitless. 

The technio of Buhot is assuredly far from being 
nple. But he is free. He is not the slave of rules 
d formulas ; he has not the least respect for arbi- 
uy laws ; he blends and mixes all the different 
Jans used for obtaining effects in black and 
lite — whether by cutting into or corroding the 
ite. He is not the slave of any one implement. 
•r Buhot would not understand the traditional 
itinction made between a line-engraver, an 
jher, or a worker in dry-point, nor of all those 
od people who separate and group themselves 
Bording to the end at which they break the egg 
)y are going to eat ! He used to say to himself 
it painters are not classed according to whether 
jy employ a round brush or a flat brush or pal- 
e-knives to work with, and without the least 
nple he made use of all the different tools of an 
jraver — etching-point and burin, roulette, bur- 
hing-tool, and scraper, and of all the different 
(cesses, etching, soft ground, dry-point, and 
latint, and particularly the infinitely delicate 
Bh or tone, which he obtained by means of 
vers of sulphur ; and he takes advantage of the 
st "accident on the plate, such as the bur left 
the point or the roughness produced by cracks 
ihe varnish. He puts in lights with the scraper, 
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the brush, or the stump, and he touches up the 
plate with the thumb or the rag, and makes use o! 
rebiting with such consummate, not to say para- 
doxical, ability that, as M. Bourcard tells us, certain 
plates begun as dry-points, then carried forward 
with the roulette, are finally rejuvenated by being 
plunged into an acid bath which converts them 
into etchings. 

All this may read like the doings of a necroman- 
cer or a monomaniac. But it is nothing of the 
kind. All this exaggerated care for the metier, oi 
handicraft, does not, in Buhot's case, arise from anj 
special taste for virtuosity or dilettantism or jug- 
glery, but simply from the perpetual ai\;xiety of ai 
unquiet spirit, nervous in the highest degree, sett 
sitive, gifted with a very sure judgment which iJ 
seeking a medium of expression sufficiently perfect 
sufficiently delicate and refined, to be capable oi 
fixing in their precision as well as in their vague 
ness all those immaterial fancies, all those subtle 
observations, as well as those minute and vigorouj 
impressions of life and nature, which, with him, 
always complicate and color themselves with al 
tiie graceful sentimentality of his exquisite an( 
rare spirit. 

For, though Buhot may be an incomparahli 
etcher, he is above all a painter, and in this sens4 
he does not seek to transpose, but only to exprea 
straightforwardly his visions and his dreams. 

Of painting, properly so called, Buhot produce( 
studies in oil or gouache, very fresh, very spirited 
of a tempered originality, and also very fine draw 
ings, solidly expressed and sometimes enhancet 
with water-colors. But he is above all a painte 
in black and white, and if he preferred the etching 
medium for expressing himself, it was no doub 
because it is more modest, more restrained, lea 
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cumbersome, and less accessible to vulgar admira- 
tion, and because it appeals in some sort to a 
limited though fastidious public ; because it is a 
more refined form of art, offering, like the medal- 
lion, that perfect and definite result which in either 
of these forms of art can alone be had respectively 
in the proof fleur de coin and the belle epreuve; 
perhaps also because it allows more of fancy and 
caprice and a more intimate union between the 
dream and the reality, and because it accepts more 
easily the intrusion of chimeras and fiction as well 
as the literary and sentimental element. 

Let us say at once that Buhot — painter and 
etcher — is above all a poet. The world at large 
cannot fail to admire the farm of his message, his 
vocabulary and syntax — that is to say, the 
means by which he expresses himself. But setting 
all this aside, it rests for us more specially to con- 
sider these visions of his, dreams and things mi- 
nutely observed, into which he threw all the force 
of his passionate, brilliant, and tender soul ; a soul 
which was essentially subjective, which had a 
sympathetic feeling with all that it saw, and which 
seemed to invite confidences from both men and 
things. That sympathetic soul interested itself 
even in the patient little donkeys, in the noisy 
geese, in poor lean broken-down horses, in ancient 
houses and old boats, and descends down even to 
forlorn umbrellas split and deformed. He inter- 
ested himself in benumbed and depressed human 
beings with bent backs, hurrying along, tossed 
about by the winds and overcome by storms — 
miserable playthings of the elements and of life 
itself. 

His "little town'- of Valognes and his beloved 
Normandy inspired him with touching subjects, 
, some of which are veritable treasures for a collec- 



tion, as, for example, the **Grandes" and the 
^'Petites Chaumi^res," ^^ Les Oies," and, above all, 
the "Voisins de Campagne." 

Paris awakens all his sense of the picturesque, 
all his clear insight, all his pity and acute obser* 
tion : but he always saw these thin^ with a 
tain high-bred reserve. This is felt in his studi 
naturalistic, pitilessly frank, biting and exasp 
ated, of the wretched creatures one sees in 
Montmartre quarter. 

He had a quite romantic liking for ancient bv 
ings and old architectural details, and if in 
landscapes — more particularly the earlier on< 
he seems sometimes to have Corot in mind, so 
times Constable or Millet, and on occasion B< 
brandt, if he studies the Japanese artists, or 
and then accepts, perhaps without realizing 
certain ideas of the impressionists, yet in trutl 
as M. Roger Marx observes — he for the most] 
belongs to the Romantic school and its dd 
tives, the school of Isabey and Hervier. In 
wanderings about Paris he differs from Augi 
Lepere. Buhot is inquisitive, ardent, virile, q 
to everything in the present as well as the p 
but still, melancholy dreamer that he is, he t 
by preference toward the things of the past. 
of his Paris of to-day his "Place Pigalle," s] 
gled with the gay Parisian sunshine, his ''PI 
Br6da," with its curious effect of a snowy day, 
*^Taveme du Bagne,'' swarming with noisy 
his " Quays in Winter," shivering in a cold, p 
trating rain, his **Retour des Champs ^lys^es' 
an evening shower, and his inevitable Funei 
Processions — what pictures can be more picti 
esque, more living, more spontaneous! 

His impressions of the sea have more grandei 
and more sedateness in them. The ** Bale de 9 
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ilo," the *^ Lever du Lune a Dinard," both 
nost entirely executed in aquatint, possess 
9 transparent beauty and color of a true picture 
d all the charm of a vision preserved intact by 
3 memory. Some of his sea pieces attain a fan- 
itic grandeur, such as the tall sailing-vessel that 
der a heavy and smoky sky is being towed 

a steam-tug on the vast tawny waters of the 
lames near Gravesend, and then his '' D6barque- 
)nt en Angleterre," showing the thick night, 
a rushing waves, and the squalls that sweep the 
jr; this picture leads us on to his two classic 
tsterpieces — *^ Westminster Palace " and *' West- 
nster Bridge." 

Here Buhot surpasses the mere picturesque and 
;ains to grandeur of style. In the former, under 
3 hazy light of an opaque and heavy sky, near 
3 bank of the dappled waters of the broad and 
►ubled stream, the Houses of Parliament stretch 
nr long, heavy mass of stately blackened build- 
58, bristling with a multitude of turrets, steeples, 
d watch-towers, the whole proudly dominated 

the Victoria Tower and the Clock Tower. It is 
e of the surest in execution and completest of 
I works. It makes one think of Meryon ; it is 
Bcuted with the firmness of etching of an Israel 
Ivestre who might have known Whistler or Sey- 
mr Haden. In the** Clock Tower, Westminster," 
, see the foggy sky, smoky and sooty, in that 
ange London atmosphere of mystery and en- 
antment. Between the sombre buildings of St. 
Lomas's Hospital on the one side and some scaf- 
ding on the other we see the distant Clock 
Tpver, and, leading to it, the crowded roadway, 
1 of coaches and cabs, busy pedestrians, and 
tgant ladies, all jumbled and crowded on the 
3a sy pavement. 
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Pure fancy dominated Buhot in a great numbej 
of illustrations for the books of Barbey d'Aurt 
villy, Daudet, and Victor Hugo. He has numj 
fested a penetrating comprehension of these grei| 
authors. His finest plate in this order of ideij 
appears to be the " Esprits des Villes Mortc 
those decayed old towns of which he has so 
understood the poetry, exhumed from the 
warm ashes of the past ; herein his fancy has 1 
able to give itself free course. 

A well-known specialty of Buhot is his sf 
phonic margins; an outgrowth of the remarq 
which is only a simple note of some sort, an h 
nificant little sketch which the etcher scribbles 
the margin of his work, whether almost iiivoli 
tarily to try his etching-needle, or else on purp< 
to distinguish the various states from each oth 
Buhot has made a veritable frame for his prin 
pal subject ; for him it was a way of escaping fn 
his main subject thus to make notes in passinj 
light sketches like a dream, all the reveries, all 
fancies, all the recollections which cropped o] 
his mind in the course of his quiet nieditati 
during the long hours of work. Sometimes 
mari^inal sketches become small pictures, coi 
or doleful, which add a personal interest to 
moral atmosphere of the main etching : sei 
vvliich pass across the sea, fallen cabs, feet 
gling in the mud. Here, on the edge of his 
minster Bridge," a distant and striking vii 
St. Paul's in the fog, also steamers, lighters, 
nels, trains dashing through the night, and awl 
crowd that overflows the margins of the pictw 
there around the '^Westminster Palace" escut^ 
eons, maces and mace-bearers, magistrate 
wigs, courtiers leading grand ladies, followed bj 
page, in the midst of Tritons and Naiads of ti 
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-ream, distant castles, carriages out of fairy 
iories, and up at the top in the obscurity a queen 
fc mourning kneeling under the sinister eyes of an 
wl. 

These airy sketches lightly scratched on the 
Dpper are not merely, as I have already written, 
le product of the caprice of an inventive designer, 
nt are like an emanation of the souls of those 
telancholy pictures, and of that noble architec- 
ire, solemn and grave. 

The work of this self-absorbed and modest 
•tist is now to be brought out into the light of 
ly for the great public of a great museum (the 
nxembourg, Paris), although it might have gained 
f being examined silently, without disturbing 
itnesses, as in a ^^te-^-f^fc with the artist himself. 

Nevertheless it would seem as if this publicity 
fcnnot be harmful to the renown of F61ix Buhot, 
I most certainly it will not be without advantage 

those visitors to the museum who appreciate 
al works of art and who will thus have an oppor- 
nity of learning to know the depth of soul of an • 
tist so tender, so scrupulous, so candid and 
fined. It will not be without interest likewise 
r artists properly so called, who will know how 

gather from it all the poetry that this delicate 
>rk exhales, as well as the lessons that it teaches 

honesty, conscientiousness, and fidelity. 
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ONE DAY WITH WHISTLER 



WHISTLER died in London on the 17th 
of July, 1903, yet the more or less 
elaborate articles which have already been 
printed about him may be numbered by hun- 
dreds. Nor is the fascinating subject of this 
extraordinary personality by any means ex- 
hausted. More than one formal biography 
has appeared, and the monumental work of 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell was published in the 
year 1908. The dual personality of Whistler 
— as a supreme master in art and as a su- 
preme master of brilliant satirical wit — will 
continue to employ "the pen of the ready 
writer" for a long time to come. 

If the old-time author's apologia for the 
appearance of some new book or treatise were 
still the fashion, I could make mine by simply 
stating that the present article contains noth- 
*ng on the subject which has been printed 



before; seeing that it is the "unvarnished 
tale" (also the hitherto unpublished tale) of 
Whistler's intercourse with me and mine with 
him. 

Our first meeting, long years ago, took 
place at his rooms in Tite Street, Chelsea. 
My errand did not concern myself at all: I 
simply undertook to deliver to him a picture 
entrusted to me at Whistler's request by an 
absent friend of his who told me in French 
parlance the master would be visible from 
nine to ten o'clock every morning. I reached 
his house at about half past nine and was 
admitted by a servant who showed me into 
a reception room in which the prevailing color 
scheme was a pale and delicate yellow. The 
room at first looked bare and empty, yet its 
general effect was both novel and pleasing. 
Having sent up my card, upon which I had 
written a memorandum stating the cause of 
my visit, I soon heard a light step, and a mo- 
ment later I set eyes on Whistler for the first 
time. It was his humor not to enter his own 
reception room, but to remain at the thresh- 
old glaring at me through his monocle and 
holding his watch open in his hand. There 
he was — the Whistler of so many portraits 
and so many caricatures — a slender, alert 
little man, but so gracefully proportioned 



that, as he stood framed in his own doorway, 
it was not easy to determine whether he was 
big, middle-sized, or small. All the external 
attributes or trade-marks were in evidence: 
the white lock above the middle of his fore- 
head, carefully segregated from the black 
curls around it ; the monocle stuck in his right 
eye and protected from breakage by a thin 
black cord which ran through a hole drilled 
near the edge of the crystal; the aggressive 
cravat and the very long black coat. Sud- 
denly, with a disconcerting little detonation 
caused by the abrupt parting of his closed lips 
and with a simultaneous grimace, he caused 
the eye-glass to bounce outward from his 
eye, and having, like the patriarch Job, 
"opened his mouth," he said: "Now, I have 
just four minutes to spare: what is it that 
you want?" Let me here confess that I felt 
somewhat nettled at this unexpected reception 
—seeing that I had come long miles out of 
my way solely to oblige an absent friend of 
his and, incidentally, to oblige Whistler him- 
self — and so I set myself to break down the 
repellent pose which he saw fit to assume. 
Having delivered to him the little picture 
which I had brought I gave him no immedi- 
ate opening to snub me further. With this 
intent I talked about the friend who had sent 



me to him; I described to him the fine posi- 
tion in which his own contribution to the 
Paris Salon had been hung; I told him some 
flattering things which had been said by the 
right sort of people about it; I gave him 
news, which I knew would interest him, of 
other friends of his, and, like Browning's hero, 
I kept up "any noise bad or good," until he so 
far unbent as to enter the room where I was. 
Abruptly he then put the question to me: 
"Are you fond of pictures?" To this I made 
answer: "Such pictures as may be seen here, 
yes." "Come to the studio," said he; and 
thus began a memorable day which only ended 
when he had to go out to dine at eight in the 
evening, and even then he delayed — calmly 
remarking that people always waited dinner 
for him, no matter how late he came. This 
long day was passed in the studio except when 
we adjourned to the dining-room for lunch, 
where I remember that the table was deco- 
rated with yellow flowers and that the dishes 
were hollow, the hollow space being filled 
with boiling water for the purpose of keeping 
the eatables hot. 

But it was in his studio that Whistler was 
at his brightest and best. Surely never was 
a man so far removed from being common- 
place. His alert wit kept flashing like sum- 



mer lightning, and the pronouncement which 
Dr. Samuel Johnson delivered on his friend 
David Garrick might with equal force be ap- 
plied to Whistler: "Sir, for sprightly conver- 
sation he is the foremost man in the world." 
Much of his talk that day was of a denuncia- 
tory character. Some eminent personages 
were severely castigated, but the vials of his 
bitterest wrath were poured on the devoted 
heads of certain prominent artists and more 
especially on those who painted portraits. 
While speaking on this subject he gave ex- 
pression to one opinion which seems to be so 
sound and right that it should be recorded 
here: "To paint what is called a great por- 
trait in England," said he, "the artist must 
overload everything with strong contrasts of 
violent colors. His success with the rich ig- 
norant public is assured if only he succeeds 
in setting his colors shouting against each 
other. Go to the exhibition at the Royal 
Academy and see what is called the picture 
of the year— Mr. A's portrait of Mr. B. You 
can easily find it by seeing the crowd that 
stands staring at it all day long. Mix with 
this* crowd and get near to the picture; fill 
your eye with it; then turn round and look at 
the faces of the living spectators, — how quiet 
in tone they are! If A's portrait is right. 



surely every living man and woman you see 
in the crowd must be wrong!" 

From all this depressing pessimism he rap- 
idly turned to another subject which he pro- 
ceeded to treat with enthusiastic optimism; 
for he began to talk of his own works. His 
delight in these was as frank and complete as 
the delight of some little boy who has tri- 
umphantly constructed a satisfactory mud pie. 

There was standing on a perpendicular 
easel in the studio his superb portrait of the 
violinist, Sarasate — the same picture which 
afterward created such a sensation at the | 
Paris Salon. The delighted artist conducted j 
me through a doorway which faced the pic- 
ture and, further on, to the end of a long 
corridor. There, turning round, we gazed ofl 
the picture framed in a vista of corridor and 
doorway. Laying his hand on my shoulder 
he said to me: "Now, is n*t it beautiful?"! 
"It certainly is," I answered. "No," said' 
he, "but is nt it beautiful?" "It is indeed," 
I replied. Then raising his voice to a scream, 
with a not too wicked blasphemy, and bring- 
ing his hand down upon his knee with a bang 
so as to give superlative emphasis to the last 

word of his sentence, he cried, " 

it! Is n't it beautiful?** If I could do no 
other thing so well as Whistler, I could at 
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least shout as loud as he could scream, so 
turning to him and adopting his little '^swear 
word" (as a quotation, of course) I shouted 

into his face " it, nt isf* This 

third declaration seemed to^ satisfy him, and 
so we returned to the studio. 

More manifestations of his delight in his 
own work were to follow: He had just re- 
ceived the proof sheets of his now famous 
book, "The Gentle Art of Making Enemies," 
and he asked me to read some of it aloud so 
that he could "hear how it sounded." Now 
I believe it is not possible for anyone to read 
a piece of fine literature aloud, and to do it 
well, unless he has read it before and knows 
what is coming in the text; and so I was not 
at all surprised when, after I had read a few 
pages to him, he called out "Stop! You are 
murdering it! Let me read it to you." He 
was quite right; I was murdering it! So we 
changed places. He read h\^ own book ad- 
mirably, and kept at it for about two hours. 
My enjoyment was, however, interrupted by 
a characteristic incident: His man-servant 
entered the studio: "Well?" said Whistler. 
"Lady Somebody, sir," said the servant (she 
was one of the great ladies of the British 
peerage). "Where is she?" "In her car- 
riage at the door, sir." Whistler took no 



further notice of his servitor but resumed the 
reading of his proof sheets to me, and the 
puzzled footman, who was standing behind 
his master's back and facing me, shook his 
head slowly up and down, and — like Long- 
fellow's Arabs — "silently stole away." Thus 
the reading went on for quite ten minutes 
longer, and the reader's sole auditor fidgeted 
more and more, till, realizing how deadly 
cold it was on that March day, I called out 
to him, "I beg your pardon, Mr. Whistler, 
but I think I overheard your servant telling 
you that a lady was waiting to see you." 
"Oh," said he, "let her wait, let her wait - 
I 'm mobbed with these people!" Then he 
went on reading for fully fifteen minutes 
more, and after that (his voice was getting 
tired, I dare say) he condescended to go 
down-stairs and receive her shivering lady- 
ship. 

Another incident of that day was the visit 
of a foreign artist, an old acquaintance, with 
whom Whistler had not — as yet — quarreled. 
He was received with genuine cordiality, and, 
artist-like, he ran round the studio looking 
at everything. One small picture seemed to 
charm him especially, and he said, "Now that 
is one of your good ones." "Don't look at it, 
dear boy," said Whistler, airily, "it 's not fin- 



ished." "Finished!" said the visitor. "Why, 
it is the most carefully finished picture of 
yours that I have ever seen." "Don't look 
at it!" persisted Whistler. "You are doing 
injustice to yourself, you are doing injustice 
to my picture — and you are doing injustice to 
meT The visitor looked bewildered, when 
Whistler in a theatrical tone cried out, "Stop, 
I '11 finish it now!" Then he procured a very 
small camel's-hair brush, fixed it on a long 
and slender handle, mixed a little speck of 
paint on his palette, dipped the tip of his 
brush into it, and then, standing off from his 
picture, and with the action of a fencer with 
his rapier he lunged forward and touched the 
picture in one spot with his pigment. "Now 
it 's finished," said he. "Now you may look 
at it!" This was all highly dramatic, and 
indeed very well acted, but as in the ca^e of 
some stage plays, the final act of Whistler's 
performance proved to be an anti-climax: 
the foreign artist took his leave, but finding 
that he had left his umbrella behind him, 
called for it next day. The servant, recog- 
nizing him, told him that Mr. Whistler had 
gone out for the day, but invited him to go to 
the studio and seek his umbrella. He went 
there and found it, but also took the oppor- 
tunity of having one more look at the picture 



which had been "finished" for his special 
benefit the day before ; and then he saw that 
the little dab of wet paint which Whistler 
had so dramatically put on he had afterward 
scrupulously wiped off again! 

The kindly old Latin maxim which exhorts 
us to "Speak nothing but good concerning the 
dead" is appropriate for the millions of ordi- 
nary nobodies who disappear and are forgot- 
ten ; but historical verity is most essential in 
the case of eminent or notable personalities 
whom the world will not forget. Thomas 
Carlyle was one such man and Lord Byroo 
was another; but Mr. Froude so "edited' 
Carlyle's diary that no one is satisfied, and 
Thomas Moore suppressed Byron's diary 
altogether. Thus these two eminent men art 
not known to posterity as they each had d^ 
liberately planned to be known, and a serioifl 
danger of the same kind threatens the mem- 
ory of Whistler. He was no coward — what- 
ever other faults and eccentricities he m^ 
have manifested — and his life was consisted! 
(in an inconsistent way) from first to last 

Yet some of the biographical notices whid 
have already appeared try to make of himi 
sort of milk-and-water saint. This falsifici 
tion may possibly do honor to the hearts (i 
these writers — but certainly not to the 



heads! — and Whistler would never have ap- 
proved of it. He took infinite pains, indeed, 
to let the world see his character as it actu- 
ally was, and those who knew him best 
would agree with me in the opinion that all 
posthumous records of him should be written 
in the spirit of Othello's manly request when, 
knowing that he was about to die, he said; 

Speak of me as I amj nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice. 

It is in this spirit that I now venture to give, 
as dispassionately as I can, the results of my 
long years of study of this extraordinary "hu- 
man document," Whistler; and if I do not 
render my verdict worthless by covering him 
over with an indiscriminate coat of "white- 
wash," I have the precedent of his own book, 
"The Gentle Art of Making Enemies," to 
warrant me in telling the truth without fear 
or favor. Indeed, I shall not go so far as 
Whistler went, for in that book of his (with 
its felicitous title) he did not scruple to print 
numbers of letters from persons still living, 
and certainly without the consent of the sev- 
eral writers. It is quite another and an al- 
lowable thing to print private letters after 
the writers of them are dead; and many de- 
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Ifghtful books are made almost entirely from 
this source. 

Whistler has often been called the greatest | 
painter of his day — and he was always called 
the greatest etcher. If this proud position 
was accorded to him too tardily it was mainly 
through his own fault. It was his humor to 
antagonize the world in general; naturally 
the consequences reacted upon himself. The 
same cause would have brought about the 
same results in the case of Corot or Millet j 
or Sargent or any other man of genius, for 
it was Whistler himself who deliberately 
made the hard bed in which he had to lie for 
many a year. "To the froward thou wilt 
show thyself froward" remains as true to-day ' 
as when it was written long ages ago. 

One writer makes the statement that 
"there never has been and probably never 
shall be another man like Whistler." As to 
the future — we cannot tell ; as to his own 
times, a satirical London reviewer wittily 
calls a whole group of artists "mainly penny- 
Whistlers," because they aped both the mas- 
ter's personality and his art, and in conse- 
quence were of no more value than a child's 
penny-whistle. But it is remarkable that no 
writer has as yet pointed out the strong re- 
semblance between the man Whistler and the 
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man Benvenuto Cellini. Whistler flourished 
some three and a half centuries later than 
the famous Florentine sculptor and gold- 
smith, who was born in the year 1500; each 
of the two has left an extraordinary book in 
which the author is the extravagantly vaunted 
hero; each of them spent much of his life in 
waging conflicts of his own making, and each 
records his own exploits with the most com- 
placent self-satisfaction. 

Mr. John Addington Symonds — the trans- 
lator, apologist, and vindicator of Cellini — 
feels constrained to write of the Florentine: 
"Great though his talents were he vastly 
overrated them, and set a monstrously ex- 
aggerated value on his works of art. The 
same qualities made him a fierce and bitter 
rival ; he could not believe that anyone with 
whom he came into collision had the right to 
stand beside him." Does not this extract 
make us almost feel that we are reading a 
paragraph from some current biography of 
Whistler? 

But notwithstanding these self-created 
drawbacks his genius as an artist, coupled 
with his brilliant powers of pleasing (when 
he chose to please), resulted in the fact that 
Whistler's society was eagerly courted by the 
most eminent artistic and intellectual men and 
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women of his day and generation. His fac- 
ulty for inspiring people with enthusiasm for 
himself and for his pictures was simply mar- 
vellous. This effect which he wrought on his 
devotees was wittily described by the Paris 
writer, M. Henri Beraldi, as "the malady of 
Whistlerium Tremens" and (while it lasted) 
it was naturally delightful; but the day was 
sure to come when Whistler would suddenly 
"turn and rend" his former friend, and after 
that the friend was never forgiven. So often 
did this happen that it would be easy to make 
a tabular list of say a hundred names of more 
or less distinguished and amiable people who 
once stood high in the Whistlerian esteem, 
but of whom nearly everyone had the mis- 
fortune unconsciously to wound the master's 
enormous vanity, and so to be written down 
in his black books with indelible ink. Yet 
even in these sad circumstances Whistler 
never allowed his own interest to modify his 
wrath against the unconscious offender; in- 
deed, if it was his special interest — monetary 
or otherwise — to maintain good relations 
with any man, that was the man of all othert 
whom he was surest to "clapperclaw!" 

Shakespeare tells us that "troops of friends' 
are one of the blessings which should accom- 
pany a happy old age, and Whistler's last 
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years would have been desolate indeed were 
It not that a few — a very few — faithful souls 
clung to him to the end. I have particularly 
in mind an American couple residing in Lon- 
don, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell, who acted 
as his very efficient guardian angels to the 
last; "and all for love, and nothing for re- 
ward" — as old Edmund Spenser has it. 
Theirs was the untiring fidelity which "bear- 
eth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things!" 

If I were asked why it was that Whistler 
so assiduously practised "the gentle art of 
making enemies" (instead of the still gentler 
art of making friends) I should answer: pri- 
marily because he liked it! He has on occa- 
sion recounted to me with high glee the de- 
tails of one or another of his quarrels, and 
it must be admitted that he was a brilliant 
fighter; but such little matters as the logic 
or the equity of the question in dispute never 
troubled him at all. His faculty for "mak- 
ing the worse appear the better reason" was 
quite extraordinary, and often he first put 
himself entirely in the wrong and then fought 
a valiant — if a losing battle. 

Another of his peculiarities was the his- 
trionic cast of his nature. Queen Victoria 
once complained of her prime minister, Glad- 
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stone. "He harangues me as if I were a 
public meeting." Similarly, Whistler was for- 
ever performing as if he were playing a com- 
edy before an audience, and it was never easy 
to determine when he was in serious earnest 
and when he was only "poking fun." This 
same theatrical cast of his mind led him, 
years ago, to change his own name — for 
Whistler had no more right to assume the 
middle name of McNeill than the present 
writer would have to appropriate the middle- 
name of Plantagenet or Hohenzollern. He 
was baptized James Abbott Whistler. This 
fact concerning his legal name is not known 
to many, but there is incontestable evidence 
of it; and in his later years there was no 
surer way of infuriating him than by giving 
him the name which he received in baptism. 
The poet Swinburne committed this unpar- 
donable sin in the dedication of one of his 
poems. Another of these inconvenient little 
matters about which Whistler loved to mys- 
tify and befog the public is the fact that 
he was born on the loth of July, 1834, "* 
Worthen Street, Lowell, Mass. Such a stub- 
born fact as this, however, did not deter him 
from swearing, during the Sir William Eden 
lawsuit in Paris, that he was born in Russia! 
But in Whistler's case, as in the case of very 
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imaginative little children (girls oftener than 
boys), we should be very careful of condemn- 
ing them for deliberate lying when they only 
dramatize a series of imaginary things until 
at last they come to believe them. 

People have often suggested to me that, in 
view of his eccentricities. Whistler must have 
been a little wrong in the head. Not he! I 
have never known a man whose intellect was 
clearer or more alert. His memory also was 
very accurate — more especially with regard 
to all the ins and outs of his numerous quar- 
rels. 

Still another of his characteristics was his 
way of imparting a look of careless precipi- 
tation to his later paintings and prints, — the 
truth being that, to the very last, he took in- 
finite care with every detail of his work, and 
everyone who has sat to him for a portrait 
can testify that the master almost killed his 
sitter with fatigue by reason of his scrupu- 
lous exactions and repetitions. So long as he 
was at work on a picture he was intensely in 
earnest, and it was only in his intercourse 
with his fellow-men that he assumed the role 
of poser and performer. He would very 
rarely answer a letter, but, like Napoleon, 
generally assumed that a letter would answer 
itself through the subsequent event. One of 
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the last friendly epistles which I received 
from him was in acknowledgment of a cut- 
ting from the New York Tribune, which I 
had sent him and which contained the an- 
nouncement of his own marriage. This para- 
graph, being printed at the top of one of the 
pages of the newspaper, I utilized the inch of 
blank margin above by writing on it the fol- 
lowing verse: 

One Whistler more, one Godwin less, 

Two Artists wed this day; 
Long may you each the other bless, 

So prays your friend F. K. 

But the inevitable hour was to come when 
Whistler — like some supposedly tamed wild 
animal — must suddenly and unprovokedly 
turn and bite. In my case it happened in this 
wise: Two well-known American Librarians 
had collaborated in preparing a pamphlet 
which was entitled "Guide to the Study of 
James Abbott McNeill Whistler." It was 
published by the University of the State of 
New York at Albany and bore on its title- 
page the names of the joint authors. The 
sole motive of both the compilers and the 
Regents of the University was to do honor 
to Whistler, but it appears that in the little 
book the incense burned was not pungent 
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enough to suit the nostrils of the illustrious 
subject. Three copies of the pamphlet were 
sent to me. One of them I kept and the re- 
maining two I sent respectively to Mr. Joseph 
Pennell and Mr. Ernest Brown in London. 

•If I had had a fourth I would have sent it to 
Whistler himself in the belief that it would 
have given him pleasure. Six months after- 
ward I arrived in London and was told by 
Lady Seymour Haden (Whistler's half-sister) 
that "her brother Jimmie" had buried his wife 
that same day. I had known and esteemed 
the deceased lady, and so I at once wrote to 
Whistler telling him that his sister had just 
told me of his bereavement and assuring him 
of my deep sympathy. My letter made men- 
tion of this and of nothing else. Next day 
(the day after his wife's funeral) I received 
from him a registered letter, the envelope 
bordered in deepest black and sealed in black 
wax with his mystic emblem or device of a 
Sort of Whistlerized butterfly. I had not ex- 
pected so early a reply to my letter of con- 
dolence, but when I came to read what he 
had written to me I certainly stared at it in 
imazement. Here follows his letter, and I 

ilo not think that in his published book there 

}s a more brilliant specimen of characteristic 

■iibusive Whistlerism than this: 



St. Jude's Cottage, 
Heath End, Hampstead. 

Sir: I must not let the occasion of your 
being in town pass without acknowledging the 
gratuitous zeal with which you have done 
your best to further the circulation of one 
of the most curiously malignant inuendoes, 
in the way of scurrilous half-assertions, it has 
been my fate hitherto to meet. 

Mr. Brown very properly sent on to me 
the pamphlet you had promptly posted to him. 

Mr. Pennell also, I find, you had carefully 
supplied with a copy — and I have no doubt 
that, with the untiring energy of the "busy" 
one, you have smartly placed the pretty work 
in the hands of many another before this. 

Personally I am grateful to this activity of 
yours — for there is no obscurity into which 
the journalist will not, in time, pry for his 
paragraph — and, thanks to your unexampled 
perseverance, I have, though in a circuitous 
and doubtless unintended way, been enabled 
now to deal with the authorities of the Amer- 
ican College, upon whose shelves is allowed 
to be officially catalogued this grotesque slan- 
der of a distinguished and absent countrjrman. 

Had you sent to me direct, and to me 
alone, the libellous little book, it would have 



been my pleasant duty to have thanked you 
for the kind courtesy — and to have recog- 
nized, in the warning given, the right impulse 
of an honorable man. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
J. McNeill Whistler. 

Two days later I got an opening to return 
his undeserved blow; but all that followed is 
of small interest to the public, who care very 
much about everything concerning Whistler, 
but very little about the lesser people who 
sometimes successfully repelled his unjust 
attacks. 

It is obvious that when I received the letter 
just cited, all my friendly intercourse with 
this extraordinary man came to an end. 

Frederick Keppel. 
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PERHAPS no artist now living and working 
has less need of an introduction to the 
American public than Mr. Joseph Pennell. His 
age is now only forty-five and yet it would be 
difficult to name any other man who has given 
us so many enjoyable pictures of such fine artis- 
tic quality. 

At the invitation of the authorities at the St. 
Louis Exposition Mr. Pennell went from Lon- 
don to St. Louis, where he served as Chairman 
of the Jury on Illustration and Engraving, and 
returning eastward by way of Philadelphia — his 
native city — he came on to us here in New 
York. His stay with us was brief, because, as 
usual, he was wanted in Europe, where impor- 
tant commissions awaited him. 

Arrived in New York, Mr. Pennell' s experi- 
ence has been similar to what it was in the many 
European countries whose scenes he has depicted. 
He cares as little as ever for the recognized 
** show-pieces," — just as little as Whistler him- 
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self cared, — and says of our Old City Hall, and 
Grace Church, and the Central Park that they 
are all very well in their way, but that the same 
things, or things very similar, may be seen in 
almost any other civilized capital; but the tower- 
ing piles of the New York "sky scrapers'* — 
each one of them like a whole street set on end 
— have impressed Mr. Pennell very strongly, 
and these absolute novelties in etched pictures 
are what we now exhibit. Their collective title 
may seem to lack the dignity of prim formality, 
but yet a recent writer in Paris has issued a 
treatise which it pleases him to entitle ** Lcs 
^Yy-scratchers de New York '* ! 

These recent etchings of Mr. Pennell* s are 
instinct with the quality which both Whisder 
and Sir Seymour Haden have always maintained 
to be the prime characteristic of the best painter- 
etching — namely, spontaneity; and what Whb- 
tler wrote a few years ago about Mr. Pennell's 
Spanish lithographs might with equal truth be 
said of these "sky scrapers**: '* There is a 
crispness in their execution, and a lightness and 
gaiety in their arrangement as pictures, that be- 
long to the artist alone.** 

This impromptu spontaneity of Mr. Pennell's 
method carries with it one little drawback — if it 
be a drawback at all. It is, that in his archi- 
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tectural scenes what the French call the oriental 
tion is reversed: west is east and east is west. 
In this he follows the precedent of both Rem- 
brandt and Whistler. The sole preoccupation 
of these masters was to produce a picture, and 
they cared not at all to provide a topographical 
plan of some stated locality. The artist etches 
his subject on the copper plate just as he sees it, 
and in the printing of the proofs the orientation 
is, of course, reversed. But if any over-scrupu- 
lous person wishes to see one of Whistler's 
Venice etchings, or one of Pennell's New York 
plates, exactly as the original buildings repre- 
sented stand, he has only to hold the etching 
before a mirror and look at the reflection. Or, 
to satisfy all tastes, a set of the etchings has been 
printed on very transparent paper and mounted 
back outward so as to show the buildings as they 
actually stand. 

John Ruskin, when once invited to visit the 
United States, declared that he could not exist 
in a country. which contained no ancient castles ; 
but with us in America, where "the greatest 
good to the greatest number ' ' is the wholesome 
rule, such sentimentality is generally swept 
aside: down comes the inconvenient old build- 
ing and up goes a much better one in its place. 
But it must not be supposed for these reasons 
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thtt our contemporary architects are not genuine 
artists also. Mr. Pennell certainly has discerned 
art in their ** sky scrapers," and so competent a 
judge as Mr. F. Marion Crawford, on seeing 
these etchings, made the pithy remark, "I see 
that you have made Architecture of the New 
York buildings." He has, and yet he has de- 
picted them truly. 

Still another authority of high repute has 
given his opinion thus: ** In whatever he does 
he is always the artist; and now that Whistler 
is dead and Seymour Haden no longer etching, 
I consider that the ablest painter-etcher now 
living and working is unquestionably Joseph 
Pennell." 

Frederick Keppel. 

February, 1905. 



Note. The Century Magazine of March, 1905, contains 
an excellent illustrated article on Mr. PennelPs etchings (^ 
New York •* sky scrapers.*' 
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ALTHOUGH Charles Meryon would not 
JTIl be a very old man were he living to-day, 
yet the difficulty of procuring his etchings is 
almost as great as it would be in the case of 
Rembrandt, Van Dyck or Claude. Few were 
printed, because few were wanted, and to-day 
these few are eagerly sought for, or jealously 
hoarded by those who possess them. 

Forty years ago Meryon would gladly have 
sold one of his finest prints for the price of his 
breakfast. The value to-day of that same 
etching would have sufficed to maintain him in 
comfort for a year, — but neglect, disappoint- 
ment and want drove him insane, and he died 
miserably in the madhouse of Paris in 1868. 

" The case of Charles Meryon is one of 
those painful ones which recur in every genera- 
tion, to prove the fallibility of the popular judg- 
ment. Meryon was one of the greatest and 
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most original artists who have appeared in Eu- 
rope ; he is one of the immortals ; his name 
will be inscribed on the noble roll where Diirer 
and Rembrandt live forever. . . . Meryon 
was sorely tried by public and national indiffer- 
ence, and in a moment of bitter discouragement 
he destroyed the most magnificent series of his 
plates. When we think of the scores of medio- . 
ere engravers of all kinds, who, without one 
ray of imagination, live decently and content- 
edly by their trade, and then of this rare and 
sublime genius actually ploughing deep burin 
lines across his inspired work, because no man 
regarded it ; and when we remember that this 
took place in Paris, in our own enlightened 
nineteenth century, it makes us doubt whether, 
after all, we are much better than savages or 
barbarians." 

Since Mr. Hamerton wrote the eloquent 
paragraph just quoted, we have had formal 
biographies of Meryon and learned and critical 
commentaries -on his etchings, while public 
museums vie with wealthy amateurs for their 
possession ; but all too late for poor Meryon ! 
His brother etcher. Sir Seymour Haden, who 
was his senior, is alive to-day and enjoying the 
renown that his works have brought him — 
while for thirty-seven years, Meryon ** sleeps 
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well,*' after what surely was to him "life's 
fitful fever," and lies buried in the cemetery ot 
the asylum at Charenton. 

Charles Meryon was born in Paris on the 
23d of November, 1821. He was the son of 
Charles Lewys Meryon, an English physician. 
His mother was Pierre Narcisse Chaspoux, a 
French ballet dancer. The father seems to 
have neglected him utterly ; while his mother 
did all that she could for her son — watching 
over his education with tender care, and at hef 
death leaving him 20,000 francs. 

In his seventeenth year Meryon entered the 
Naval School at Brest, and after two years of 
study went to sea as a cadet, and in due time 
rose to the rank of lieutenant. During the 
seven years spent in the Navy he visited New 
Zealand, Australia, and New Caledonia, as well 
as the seaports of the Mediterranean ; and it 
was in 1846 that, owing to the feebleness of 
his constitution, he resigned his commission, 
and, taking a studio in the old Latin quarter of 
Paris, resolved to study painting. He soon 
found this career closed against him by reason 
of his color-blindness, and he did not discover 
his true vocation until his attention was directed 
to etching by Eugene Blery, whose* pupil he 
became for six months. Blery worked some- 
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what in the conventional style of De Boissieu, 
and he evidently taught his pupil nothing except 
the mere technique of the process. Meryon's 
real master in art was Reinier Zeeman, a Dutch 
etcher of the seventeenth century, whose views 
of the Paris of his day inspired our artist to 
undertake the great work of his life — his ** Eaux 
fortes sur Paris." 

• At this time Baron Haussmann, under the 
commands of Louis Napoleon, was constructing 
his monotonously handsome modern streets and 
boulevards out of the picturesque labyrinth of 
old Paris ; not reverently restoring and preserv- 
ing, but ruthlessly demolishing and obliterating ; 
and Meryon's passionate artist-soul was grieved 
at a destruction which he was powerless to 
prevent. Had those men but known what a 
rare genius was among them, and had they then 
commissioned him to do adequately and with 
authority what he did furtively and incom- 
pletely, the world would have been the richer 
by a completed masterpiece, and the precious 
life of Meryon might have been preserved. 
But the great opportunity was lost, and it was 
amid discouragement, sickness, and poverty that 
Meryon etched ** the most magnificent series 
of his plltes." The enlightened committee of 
the Salon refused admission to these superb 
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^vorks ; the wealthy publishers would not touch 
them, and ihe artist was fain to leave a few 
here and there ** on sale " among the " petits 
marchands ' * of the Latin quarter. 

A pathetic story of this period, never before 
published, was related to the writer by Monsieur 
Beillet, a patriarchal old man, who, after having 
worked at the same printing-press for forty- 
eight years, has recently retired on a compe- 
tency of six francs a day : ** Meryon came 
stealing into my atelier, looking even more 
nervous and wild than usual, and bringing with 
him two sheets of paper and the plate of his 
Abside de Notre Dame. * Monsieur Beillet,* 
said he, * I want you to print me two proofs ot 
this plate,' and added, timidly, * I cannot pay 
you till I sell them — don' t refuse me ! ' " * * How 
much did you charge him for the printing ?" 
*' Oh, dix sous les deux." (Ten cents, that 
Meryon could not pay for two proofs of his 
loveliest plate !) An exclamation of pitv on his 
hearer's part was mistakenly appropriated by 
the practical old printer, for he added : " Mais 
oui. Monsieur, — I never got my money." 

Such an accumulation of troubles- might well 
have broken down a healthier mind. In a fit 
of frenzy he destroyed his finest plates, and 
peace only came to him when they laid him in 



a lunatic's grave. He died on the 14th of 
February, 1868. 

Our first impulse is to be angry with those 
who, knowing him to be a great artist, yet 
allowed him to perish ; but Meryon was a man 
whom it was not easy to befriend ; he was 
morbidly suspicious and irritable, and would 
accept nothing that looked like a charity. 

Seymour Haden, Philip Burty, and Monsieur 
Niel, all tried to aid him, but were repulsed in 
a manner that would have been inexcusable in 
a sane man. Sir Seymour Haden writes: ** One 
day, though I knew the difficulty of approaching 
him, I went to see Meryon. I found him in a 
little room, high up on Montmartre, scrupu- 
lously clean and orderly; a bed in one corner, 
a printing-press in another, a single chair and a 
small table in another, and in the fourth an 
easel with a plate pinned against it, at which he 
was standing at work. He did not resent my 
visit, but, with a courtesy quite natural, offered 
me, and apologized for, the single chair, and 
at once began to discuss the resources and charms 
of Etching. He was also good enough to allow 
me to take away with me a few impressions of 
his work, for which, while his back was turned, 
I was no less scrupulous to leave upon the table, 
what I was sure was more than the dealers 
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parted to them at the same time his own intense 
personality to a degree never before achieved. 

The style and touch of any great artist 
are easily recognized ; for example, the Italian 
Piranesi, whose etchings of ancient Roman ruins 
have a grandiose splendor almost greater than 
the buildings themselves ; but style is a differ- 
ent endowment from this intangible gift of per- 
sonality. John Stuart Mill gives us an intel- 
lectual impersonality ; but who can read the 
** Vicar of Wakefield " and not feel the intimate 
presence of Oliver Goldsmith ? Or the Essays 
of Elia without thinking of Charles Lamb more 
than of his book ? 

Similarly, the man Meryon seems present in 
every line that he drew, and now that he is at 
rest posterity will keep his memory green. 

Frederick Keppel. 



Note : In printing the preceding article we omit the 
acute accent (e) which the French always use in spelling 
Meryon*s name. The fact is that Meryon himself never 
used this accent. 
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would then give him for them ; and so we 
parted, the best of friends. But what followed 
shows how, even then, his mind was unhinged. 
I had walked fully two miles in the direction of 
Paris, and was entering a shop in the Rue de 
Richelieu, when I became aware that Meryon, 
much agitated, was following me. He said he 
must have back the proofs I had bought of him ; 
that they were of a nature to compromise him, 
and that from what he knew of * the Etched 
Work which I called my own,' he was deter- 
mined I should not take them to England with 
me ! I, of course, gave them to him, and he 
went his way." 

The same eminent authority says : ** The art 
ot Meryon stands alone. Like the work of 
every true genius, it resembles in no one feature 
the work of any one else. His method was 
this — First, he made not a sketch but a number 
of sketches, two or three inches square, of parts 
of his picture, which he put together and ar- 
ranged into a harmonious whole. What is 
singular, and a proof of his concentrativeness, is 
that the result has none of the artificial character 
usual to this kind of treatment, but that it is 
always broad and simple, and that the poetical 
motive is never lost sight of." Mr. Hamerton 
says: '* His work was sanity itself," — and 
29 
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